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A. New Hampshire Home 


By Fred 8. Coates 


No one who has ever visited even 
for a brief period the lake section of 
New Hampshire has anything but 
praise for the beauty of its scenery, 
the mildness and purity of the air and 
the feeling of perfect rest and free- 
dom from care seemingly enjoyed by 
everybody. 

It has become the favorite fishing 
ground for many, the summer home 
of thousands, and the permanent all- 
year home of a number of business 
men who seek the benefits to be de- 
rived, not alone from the summer 
months, but the invigorating air and 
beauties of a real New England 
winter. 

Not until the train passes over the 
‘“‘summit’’ between Meredith and 
Ashland are the real hills and moun- 
tains penetrated which lead on to the 
climax found in the great’ Presidential 
Range of the White Mountains, and 
those who have been fortunate enough 
to leave the train at Ashland and by 
team or boat wind around until that 
beautiful panorama opens to view the 
little village of Holderness, and the 
grandeur of the hills, beneath which 
nestle the sparkling waters of the 
favored lakes of New England—‘‘ Big 
and Little Asquam’’—know why 
Whittier chose this spot to dream out 
some of the most beautiful poems the 
world has ever enjoyed. 

Upon the slope of Shepard Hill, 


overlooking on one side Little Squam, 
upon the other Big Squam, across 
which stands forth in the background 
as a sentinel of quietude and peace 
grand old Chocorua, there has been 
built up ‘‘A New Hampshire Home’’ 
—not a summer place, a country 
estate, but a home, the lights from 
which shine forth not alone in the 
still nights of summer, but upon the 
snow-capped hills of the winter as a 
beacon of good cheer to every passer- 
by. 
This is ‘‘Inselruhe,’’ the home of 
Isaac Van Horn, who, with his wife, 
have made the hills of New Hamp- 
shire their home, and done much to- 
ward making this section one of the 
favored spots of the state. 

Mr. Van Horn was born in Penn- 
sylvania, going West at the age of 
nineteen, and was married at Omaha, 
Neb., in 1886, to Miss Callanan, his 
present wife. The loss of their family 
of three children has made their home 
the centre of attraction for every child 
they know. 

He came to Boston almost twenty 
years ago and has spent his entire 
business career in developing a sec- 
tion of southern Wyoming and north- 
ern Colorado, and retired from the 
active banking business almost three 
years ago to give his attention to the 
various. interests with which he is 
associated, principally to the develop- 
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A New Hampshire Home 


ment of the Laramie, Hahns Peak & 
Pacific Railway Company and the 
coal fields along its line. 

This work has made it possible for 
him to spend much of his time in 
working’ out details in his den at 
**Inselruhe,’’ while on several days 
of each week he is found in his office 
in Boston, but, no matter where he 
goes, he hails from the little New 
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stances would he accept political office 
of any kind, but desires to live quietly 
in his own way, free from political 
annoyances and affiliations, on a 
friendly basis with every citizen, no 
matter what his creed or politics. 

All who have visited this ‘‘home’’ 
know of its hospitality, and both he 
and his wife are proud of it, proud of 
their little village, and are interested 





A Corner of the Office 


Hampshire village of Holderness, and 
‘*Tnselruhe’’ is his home. 

There are two things to which his 
life has been and is devoted, his home 
and wife and his work as a pioneer in 
the development of a new country, and 
while he has taken at times an active 
interest in political matters, it has 
been because of personal friendships 
and not because of any desire to be 
in the publie eye, or because of any 
political aspirations, as he has stated 
absolutely that under no circum- 


in everything that tends toward the 
betterment of the community and its 
people; in fact, home and Holderness 
—quiet, peace and contentment. 

Of his business it can be said, he 
has blazed the trail into a new coun- 
try and along its way stand towns, 
schools, churches and industries, the 
result of his never tiring energy; to 
this work he has sacrificed the best 
that is in him, and when worn out 
with responsibility and care, it is 
*“Tnselruhe’’—home. 
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Two shiny streaks of steel, winding tion, is the monument to his business 
in and out among the Rocky Moun- energy, and a quiet, peaceful, New 
tains, across valleys, through timber, England home, mid the hills and 
into the mountains again, over rush- sparkling waters of Nature’s most 
ing streams, placing in touch for all favored locality, for comfort and con- 
time an isolated country with civiliza- tentment is the reward. 


The Sand Piper 
By Mary Bassett-Rouke 


I met an old-time friend today 
While hurrying down the city street, 
' And in a breath, from far away 
Came dreams that made my lone heart beat 
With joy, so long an absent guest. 
’T was but a tiny, gray-winged bird, 
A sandpiper, far come in quest 
Of food and shelter; but I heard 
Within his little homesick cry 
Old Ocean’s endless lullaby. 


Like a mother calling her wayward child 
Sang the voice of the waters in my heart; 
And my blood leaped up in a revel wild, 
To the tune of rushing tides that part 
The hidden depths from the sandy shore. 
The curling foam, the stinging spray, 
The wash of waves whose hollow roar 
Is music to me night and day. 
And my soul cried out for the living sea, 
Where tides and winds and life are free. 


Alas, wee bird, that you and I 
So far from our well-loved shore should stray; 
That storm-toss’d wing and weary feet 
To that mother-strand still miss the way! 
But hope is singing a tender song 
Of a rocky shore with a fringe of foam; 
Of a day when we face the sea-breeze strong 
And ery, ‘‘ At last, at last we’re home!”’ 
Oh, haste the day that finds us winging, 
Where shore and wave are softly singing. . 








HIRAM HITCHCOCK 


Native of Claremont 











Some New Hampshire Bomnifaces 
By Irwin F. Harris | 


That New Hampshire men have 
been successful at home and abroad 
in almost every trade, business and 
profession is the proud boast repeat- 
edly made by the admirers of that 
type of manhood which the Granite 
State has produced. Her sons who 
have come to the front in law, polities, 
education, invention, medicine and 
business have often been pointed out 
in the public prints on account of 
their prominence before the people. 
But the native hotel man has seldom 
received attention in this manner. It 
must not, however, be assumed that 
the natives of the state in this line 
of work are not numerous. The 
many attractions of the state, exhibit- 
ed in her mountains and valleys, her 
rivers and lakes, have for many de- 
eades brought within her borders 
pleasure seekers from all parts of the 
world, and the activity of her citizens 
in all branches of business and indus- 
try has made it desirable for all the 
leading enterprises of the country to 
frequently send their representatives 
here to keep in touch with her market. 
These two factors have developed 
from among her people a class of men 
who, whether in her own small coun- 
try inns, in her large mountain 
houses, or the great hostelries of the 
country, are hospitable in the extreme 
with their patrons, and by reason of 
that fact, are successful. 


Hiram HitcHcock 


Probably no native of New Hamp- 
shire has been more successful as a 
hotel man than the late Hiram Hitch- 
cock, for many years proprietor of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York 
City. Mr. Hitchcock was born in 
Claremont, August 27, 1832. When 


he was ten years of age he removed 
to Drewsville with his parents. From 
there he went to Ludlow, Vt., where 
he prepared for Dartmouth College 
at the Black River Academy. Soon 
after he had completed his college 
preparatory education, he was offered 
a position as instructor at this acad- 
emy. He accepted the position, and 
filled it with eminent success, continu- 
ing his studies in the meantime. It 
was soon after this that fate seemed 
to decree that his future should be 
associated with the development of 
the hotel business. In 1852, his eyes 
having failed him, and being obliged 


. to give up study, he accepted the 


advice of his lifelong friend, the late 
Dr. John H. Dix of Boston, and went 
South. While at New Orleans, in the 
autumn of 1853, he became connected 
with the Saint Charles Hotel. He 
passed several winters there and 
during the summer was associated 
with the management of the Nahant 
House at Nahant, Mass. Six years 
after he had entered upon this busi- 
ness, he became a partner of the late 
Alfred B. Darling and the late Paran 
Stevens, another New Hampshire 
man, and these three opened to the 
world the famous Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
He continued his connection with this 
house until 1866, when, his health 
failing him, he retired, but thirteen 
years later again associated himself 
with the management of the hotel and 
continued for many years. 

Mr. Hitcheock, during his active 
and eventful career, became interested 
in a number of other business enter- 
prises. He was particularly active in 
promoting the Nicaragua Canal Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president, 
and obtained the concessions from the 
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republics of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica under which it was proposed to 
construct that connecting link be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
Upon the organization of the Mari- 
time Canal Company of Nicaragua in 
May, 1889, under charters granted by 
the United States and the state of 
Vermont, he became its president and 
worked untiringly for the consumma- 
tion of this project until his death. 

During the years in which he was 
not actively engaged in the manage- 
ment of the hotel, he traveled exten- 
sively abroad, reviving his interest in 
ancient art in Syria, Cyprus, Greece 
and Italy. In 1872 he announced to 
the world the extensive discoveries of 
General Cesnola in Cyprus and read 
papers on that subject before the 
learned societies of New York, and 
also before the faculty and students 
of Dartmouth College. A paper on 
the same subject was published by him 
in Harper’s Magazine of that year, 
which attracted marked attention in 
England, France, Italy, Germany and 
Russia. He took a deep interest in 
the work of exploration in Egypt, 
Palestine and South America, and in 
the American school at Athens. 

In 1872 the degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon him by 
Dartmouth College. In 1874, on 
motion of the venerable Samuel Birch, 
LL. D., the head of the British 
Museum and president of the British 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, he 
was made a member of that society. 
In 1876 he was appointed by the gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire a trustee of 
the New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts. The 
same year he was elected president of 
the Dartmouth National Bank of 
Hanover and of the Dartmouth Sav- 
ings Bank. In 1878 he was elected 
a trustee of Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Hitcheoek worthily filled many 
other positions of honor and trust 
during his active career. It was 
largely through his personal efforts 
that the Madison Square Garden Com- 
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pany of New York succeeded in its 
plans, and he was president of the 
company during its construction and 
upon its successful opening to the 
public. He was one of the founders 
of the Garfield National Bank of New 
York and the Garfield Safe Deposit 
Company and was vice-president of 
both those institutions. He was for 
some years a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

He was a director of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
a trustee and the treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York, a trustee of Black River Acad- 
emy, a fellow of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, a life member of the 
American Geographical Society, of 
the New York Historical Society and 
of the New England Society, a mem- 
ber of the Dartmouth Scientific Asso-’ 
ciation, the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, the University Club and 
other associations. 

In polities Mr. Hitchcock was a life- 
long Democrat, and the respect and 
esteem in which he was held by his 
fellow citizens is shown by the fact 
that in 1877, six years after he had 
made his permanent home in Han- 
over, he was elected a member of the 
New Hampshire legislature from that 
town, which was then and ever since 
has been a Republican stronghold. 
Public spirited in the extreme, he de- 
voted his time and fortune to many 
charities and other movements de- 
signed to advance education and 
alleviate suffering wherever found. 
The Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hos- 
pital, erected by him in 1890 at Han- 
over in memory of his wife, stands 
as a monument to this characteristic. 
The previous year through his efforts 
the College church was remodeled and 
restored to its present attractive col- 
onial architecture. 

Mr. Hitcheock was married March 
22, 1900, to Miss Emily H. Howe of 
Hanover, and on December 30th of 











the same year, after a few days’ ill- 
ness of pneumonia, his death occurred 
in New York City. 


GEORGE SAMUEL TUCKER 


Singularly unique in its character 
and among the oldest and best known 
hostelries in the state is ‘‘Tucker’s 
Tavern’’ at Peterborough. It is now 
very appropriately under the owner- 
ship and management of George 
Samuel Tucker, who, while nota 
native of the town, has been a citizen 





George Samuel Tucker 
Native of Henniker 


of Peterborough during the last thirty 
years and was born in a New Hamp- 
shire hotel, being a son of the late 
Thomas Brown Tucker who, in 1879, 
was the first to change the sign board 
of French’s Hotel. 

The site was first built upon by 
Riley Goodrich, a Vermonter by birth, 
who came to Peterborough in the 
early twenties, and who served as 
postmaster of that town for a number 
of years. This first structure was 
later, in 1861-1862, incorporated into 
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‘ent keepers. 


1855; 
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what was for many years known as 
French’s Hotel, and now exists intact 
as the ell of the present house. 

The first landlord was Col. Whit- 
comb French, a very sterling man of 
the old school and type of stage 
driver and New England landlord, 
who presided over the destinies of the 
hotel with much eredit to himself for 
some seventeen years, when he was 
succeeded by his son, Henry Kendall 
French, who continued as its pro- 
prietor until 1852. The ensuing nine 
years was covered by some five differ- 
In 1861 it reverted back 
to Henry Kendall French, who at 
once organized and built what was at 
that time the best and most advanced 
in scope and style of any inn in any 
northern New England town, the 
population of which did not exceed 
that of Peterborough, and which town 
had only been touched by the stage 
eoach as a means of travel. His 
whole stewardship gave to Peterbor- 
ough ‘‘a good hotel,’’ which has ever 
since distinguished the town. 

Mr. French’s ownership and man- 
agement continued, with the excep- 
tion of the years 1872-1875, until 
1879. The house then went into the 
hands of Thomas B. Tucker &-Son. 
It was at that time that it was first 
known as ‘‘Tucker’s Hotel.’’ This 
management existed without inter- 
ruption until 1891. It later cafe to 
the management of George Samuel 
Tucker, and has since been known as 
‘‘Pueker’s Tavern.”’ 

The chronological list of the eleven 
landlords of this old hostelry may be 
placed as follows: Riley Goodrich, 
builder, 1832; Whitcomb French, 
1833-1849, 1857-1858; Henry Ken- 
dall French, 1849-1852, 1858-1872, 
1875-1879; Charles Henry Brooks, 
1852-1853; John Swallow, 1852- 
1853; David Russell Patten, 1852- 
1853; Samuel Wilson Wheeler, 1853- 
John Kingsley, 1855-1857; 
Charles E. Robinson, 1872-1875; 
Thomas Brown Tucker, 1879-1891; 
James Munroe Pearson, 1891; and 
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George Samuel Tucker, 1892 to the 
present time. 

The present landlord has not only 
sustained but augmented the reputa- 
tion of the house. His personality, 
wide acquaintance and discriminating 
taste as a collector of New England 
antiques has undoubtedly attracted 
the wayfaring public to no small ex- 
tent, putting the house in the fore- 
front of the all-the-year-round coun- 
try inns of the state. 


HENRY GOODWIN 


Henry Goodwin, of Goodwin & 
Rimbach, proprietor of the Crawford 
House, Boston, was the second son of 
Josiah and Esther Goodwin, and was 





Henry Goodwin 
Native of Londonderry 


born in Londonderry, March 30, 1835. 
He remained on the home farm till 
twenty-four years of age, assisting in 
the tilling of the soil which reluctant- 
ly yielded a slow and scant return for 
the cost and eare of the husbandman. 
Working in the woods in winter, 
making shoes, or teaching school were 
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the only occupations available to a 
young man who could do either, and 
he chose the forest for regular work, 
and teaching as a diversion. 


As a result of this latter experience 
he is a firm believer in the district 
school system, where, as he expresses 
it, ‘‘the children of the rich and poor 
place their bare feet, or feet with 
shoes on the same uncovered floor, and 
their heads where they have the will 
to put them.’’ ‘‘In all honesty,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘be it said in passing that 
the difference between the boy and his 
teacher is this: The teacher tells more 
than he knows, and the boy knows 
more than he tells.’’ 


Mr. Goodwin’s memory of the for- 
est is all the more interesting in the 
light of the interest now taken in its 
preservation, especially in reference 
to the Granite State, whose water 
supply will be required before this 
century closes, not for itself only, but 
for all the New England states, ex- 
cepting Rhode Island, and whose 
volume will depend, not so much upon 
the use of the axe of the woodman, as 
upon the substitution of scientific for- 
estry for lumbering. The first is pre- 
servative, the second is destructive be- 
yond repair. Mr. Goodwin’s memory 
of service on the school committee is 
also precious. 


In every man’s life there comes a 
time, when there are two paths before 
him, only one of which he can pursue. 
That time came with Mr. Goodwin in 
November, 1859, when he went to 
Boston and bought a paper route, 
which was attended to without the 
loss of a day for six years. During 
the Civil War there was a great de- 
mand for the news, and the work, 
though intensely laborious, gave a fair 
return for the invested capital. He 
was married in 1860 to Mary A. Moar, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joshua A. 
Moar of Londonderry. Their silver 
wedding occurred in 1885 and on May 
17, 1910, if living, their golden wed- 
ding will be in order. One son, 
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Arthur W. Goodwin, was born in 
1865, and died in 1870. 

In 1865 Mr. Goodwin went into the 
restaurant business on Brattle street 
with Henry Stumecke. This formed 
the nucleus of what, by a continued 
process of evolution, has become the 
Crawford House of today. This 
partnership continued till 1886, when 
it terminated by the death of Mr. 
Stumcke. The Carleton House on 
Hanover street then became a part of 
the Crawford, and Mr. Goodwin was 
sole proprietor for two years. In 
1889 a partnership was formed with 
George H. Rimbach, which, after a 
lapse of twenty years, still continues, 
under the firm name of Goodwin & 
Rimbach. Many changes and im- 
provements have been made during 
the forty-four years of Mr. Goodwin’s 
life there, and especially since the 
present partnership was formed. 
New features have been introduced, as 
suggested and required by the de- 
mands of the times, and in the interest 
of an arnreciative clientage. 

Mr. wioodwin is the dean of the 
hotel fraternity in Boston. His long 
service as proprietor of one hotel en- 
titles him to this distinction. He, 
with his wife, are members of the 
First Church in Charlestown. He 
has been president of the alumni of 
Pinkerton Academy of Derry, presi- 
dent of the Royal Arcanum Hospital 
Association, presid« >t of the Neigh- 
borhood Club of Allston, and is a 
member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and the Congrega- 
tional Club. But while active in 
these organizations, he is also a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Hotel Asso- 
ciation, the Hotel Mens’ Mutual Bene- 
fit Association, and interested in Sab- 
bath School and chureh work, and 
even with the exacting demands of a 
business which never yet limited a 
day’s work to eight hours, he finds 
ample time for forming and strength- 
ening fraternal ties and making an 
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oceasional visit to his native state, and 
the fondly remembered home of his 
childhood. 


WILLIAM STUART KENNEY 


Chief among the New Hampshire 
summer hotels is the New Mount 
Washington at Bretton Woods. This 
was built by the late Joseph Stickney, 
a son of the state, and although it is 


William Stuart Kenney 
Resident of Littleton 


not in charge of a native born citizen 
at the present, yet the assistant man- 
ager is William Stuart Kenney, a resi- 
dent and citizen of Littleton for many 
years past. Mr. Kenney was born in 
Worcester, Mass., March 7, 1873, the 
son of Lorenzo C. and Martha Ann 
(Farr) Kenney, but in early life came 
to his present New Hampshire resi- 
dence. 

His first hotel experience was as 
night clerk at the Profile House in 
1891. He was later employed in vari- 
ous capacities during the summer at 
the Profile and the Flume hotels and 
during the winter season, for about 
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ten years, at the Hotel Vendome, Bos- 
ton. the Grand View, Jacksonville, 
Fla., ur the New DeWitt + ewiston, 
Me. Dur..g the wiater of 1901-1902, 
he went with the firm of Anderson & 
Price at Hotel Ormond, Ormond, Fla., 
and was the first room clerk for the 
same concern at the Mount Washing- 
ton at its opening, July 28th, 1902. 
Since that date he has continued in 
the employ of Anderson & Price, with 
the exception of the summer of 1904, 
when he managed the Hotel Contin- 
ental at Atlantic Beach, Fla., for the 
Florida East Coast Hotel Company. 
Five winters were spent at Ormond, 
Fla., two at Hotel Ormond as clerk, 
and then as manager of Bretton Inn 
at Ormond Beach. During the past 
two winters he has acted as room clerk 
at Hotel Alcazar, St. Augustine, Fla. 
He filled the position of room clerk at 
the Mount Washington in the sum- 
mer seasons of 1902, 1903 and 1905, 
and in 1906 he was appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Mount Washing- 
ton, which position he still holds. 

The Mount Washington is in the 
heart of the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. The hotel is considered 
one of the best and most successful 
summer resorts in the world, and is a 
eredit not only to the old Granite 
State, but to the whole United States. 


Horace H. Brockway 


Among the most successful hotel 
men of New York City is Horace H. 
Brockway, proprietor of the Ashland 
House at the corner of Twenty- 
fourth street and Fourth avenue. 
Mr. Brockway is a native of Sutton 
in this state, where he was born 
November 24, 1836, thus making him 
the oldest man in the business in the 
metropolis. 

At the early age of eighteen years 
he sought a wider field of opportunity 
than that afforded by his native town 
and went to Cleveland, Ohio. There 
he began to learn the hotel business 
of his brother, who was then conduct- 
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ing the City Hotel. After four years’ 
labor in this subordinate capacity he 
decided to embark in the business for 
himself. He therefore rented the 
Commercial Ifouse in the same city 





Horace H. Brockway 
Native of Sutton 


and successfully conducted it for two 
years, returning at the expiration of 
that time to the City Hotel, where he 
had previously been employed. This 
he leased from his brother and there 
he remained until 1867. At that time 
he removed to New York City and 
immediately leased the Ashland 
House, of which he has now been pro- 
prietor for more than forty years, 
thus making him the nestor in the 
business in the metropolis. When 
Mr. Brockway took the house in 1867 
it had but forty rooms, but he has 
since built the business up until he 
now has many times that number. 
His enterprise is well illustrated by 
the fact that at the time of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago he purchased 
four adjoining houses to accommodate 
the foreign travel which passed 
through the port of New York bound 
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for that exposition. He has also 
added a restaurant which has acquired 
even an international reputation. 

Mr. Brockway is public spirited to 
a great degree. While he has been 
building up his own large and exten- 
sive business he has not lost sight of 
the general good of the hotel man. 
Whatever could contribute to better 
accommodation for the traveling pub- 
lic throughout his city and state, 
whatever would make the stay of the 
traveler pleasant while away from his 
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with which he has met. Endowed 
with these qualities to so great a de- 
gree it is not remarkable that he has 
branched out into other lines of busi- 
ness than that which he first chose as a 
means of gaining a competence. A 
wide acquaintance gained as a leading 
hotel man has brought to him many 
opportunities which otherwise might 
have been closed to him. One enter- 
prise with which he has been con- 
nected is the Empire Steam Laundry 
Company, the largest concern of the 
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Ashland House, New York City 


own hearthstone, has received his 
hearty attention. He has allied him- 
self with the New York City and the 
New York State Hotel Men’s Associa- 
tions, and has been a leading member 
of both for many years. In both 
organizations he has been honored 
with an election to the position of 
president, which position he has held 
with eredit to himself and honor to 
the fraternity. 

Mr. Brockway’s native ability, his 
geniality and his great energy have 
been among the characteristics which 
have brought to himself the success 


kind in the country, catering particu- 
larly to the hotel, steamship and sleep- 
ing car trade. He has also served as 
treasurer and a director of the Official 
Red Book and Directory Company 
and as president of the Hotel Men’s 
Mutual Benefit Association of the 
United States. With Hiram Hitch- 
cock, late owner of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, another New Hampshire man, 
and James H. Breslin of the Gilsey 
House, he has been prominent in the 
affairs of the Garfield Safe Deposit 
Company, having served both as a 
director and treasurer for over twenty 
years. 
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Mr. Brockway has been prominent 
in the Masonie fraternity. In 1862 
he was made a Master Mason in Cleve- 
land City lodge, No. 15; and has since 
taken an active interest in all branches 
‘of Masonic work. He was a trustee 
and treasurer of the Masonic Home in 
Utica, has been an officer in Palestine 
Commandery, K. T., and has served 
as president of the Mutual Knight 
Templars’: Association for twenty- 
three years. He is captain in the Old 
Guard of New York City and was at 
one time quartermaster upon the staff 
of George W. McLean, its commander. 


Amos H. WHIPPLE 


From a small summer hotel in a New 
Hampshire town to the proprietorship 
of one of the best hotels in Boston is 
the record of Amos H. Whipple. 
Some twenty years ago he was in 
charge of the Heidelberg at New Lon- 
don. Now he is conducting the Cop- 
ley Square Hotel at the corner of 
Huntington Avenue, Exeter and Blag- 
den streets, in one of the best loca- 
tions in the Back Bay district, and 
enjoying an extensive patronage from 
an excellent clientele. 

Mr. Whipple was born in New Lon- 
don fifty years ago and is a brother 
of Sherman L. Whipple, who stands 
today in the first rank at the bar of 
Suffolk County. While the latter was 
laying the foundation for his present 
commanding position in his profes- 
sion Amos was gaining experience in 
a business way, which has served him 
well in the larger enterprises with 
which he has since associated himself. 
He began life with a livery stable in 
his native town. To this he added 
from time to time the management of 
the local hotel, the ownership of a 
country drug store, and three stage 
lines running ‘out of the village to 
Potter Place, Bradford and to Sun- 
apee, respectively. That he made a 
success of all these varied interests is 
due to his great executive ability, 
business acumen and integrity. Many 
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another would have failed to grasp all 
their details, but not so in his case. 

In 1887 the buildings of Colby 
Academy were burned and the Heidel- 
berg reverted to that institution, 
which required it for other uses. He 


later determined to seek other fields 
of enterprise and disposed of his New 
London interests, the drug store to the 
eountry doctor, his livery stable and 
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stage lines to other parties. Soon af- 
ter he accepted the management of the 
Hotel Thorndike, Boston, and later 
went to the Rockland House at Nan- 
tasket Beach. He continued at the 
latter place for eight seasons and dur- 
ing seven years of the time was pro- 
prietor of the Nottingham, Boston. 
Five years ago he sold the Notting- 
ham and became proprietor of the 
Copley Square Hotel. Three years 
later he purchased the Exeter Cham- 
bers and bought the real estate in 
which the Copley Square is located, 
thus giving him the distinction of be- 
ing one of the few prominent hotel 
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managers who own this latter part of 
their business. 

While the hotel takes the larger 
part of his time, he still finds leisure 
for the management, in his spare mo- 
ments of a seventy-five acre farm in 
Sharon, Mass., which he has stocked 
with forty cows, one thousand hens, 
three hundred hogs and a hundred 
ducks, certainly an_ establishment 
which would entitle him to member- 
ship in his native town of New Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Whipple is an excellent exam- 
ple of the enterprise which character- 
izes so many New Hampshire born 
citizens of Boston. Today he holds a 
position in his chosen line of work ex- 
celled by none of his associates and 
equaled by few. 


OLIVER J. PELREN 


No man in the hotel business in 
New Hampshire is more favorably 
known than Oliver J. Pelren, manager 


of the Eagle and Phenix Hotel Com- 
pany of Concord. Mr. Pelren has 
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been actively engaged in this line of 
work for thirty years, all of which 
time he has been located in Concord. 
He began as head waiter at the old 
Phenix Hotel before that house was 
united with the Eagle under the same 
management. He served in this ca- 
pacity for about a year, when he was 
promoted to clerk. He remained in 
this position for ten years, being at 
that time promoted to the manage- 
ment of the company which assumed 
eontrol of both the leading hostelries 
of the city, the Eagle and Phenix. 
In this latter capacity he has contin- 
ued until the present time, a period of 
twenty years, serving with remark- 
able success. It has been his duty to 
handle some of the largest crowds ever 
assembled in the capitol city, and this 
means a great deal, for Concord has 
long been the convention city of the 
state. During his long career he has 
made the acquaintance of thousands 
of people, coming from all parts of 
New Hampshire as well as from other 
states and foreign countries. Natur- 
ally one of the most genial of men, he 
ean count every one of these as a 
friend and it is largely through this 
fact that he has built up the large 
patronage which his hotels enjoy. 

Mr. Pelren is a native of Concord, 
having been born there January 8, 
1856. He early engaged in the ecar- 
riage business, being connected with 
the old established firm of Abbot & 
Downing, the manufacturers of the 
Concord coach. 

Mr. Pelren is a member of a num- 
ber of clubs and associations. Among 
them are the New Hampshire Hotel 
Men’s Association, the Hotel Men’s 
Mutual Benefit Association of the 
United States and Canada, and the 
New England Hotel Men’s Associ- 
ation. He has been president of the 
New Hampshire Hotel Men’s Associ- 
ation and is now its treasurer. In 
the Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation he has been vice-president 
for New Hampshire and was for a 
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number of years auxiliator for the 
state. He has been a director and 
vice-president in the New England 
Hotel Men’s Association. 

In 1899 Mr. Pelren was elected to 
the New Hampshire legislature from 
Ward Eight, Concord. He is a Demo- 
erat but received the support of many 
members of the opposing party. He 
declined to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. 


FRED JOE PEASE 


On the western shore of Lake 
Asquam is the Mount Livermore 
estate, nestling at the base of the 
mountain of the same name. Twenty- 
five years ago it was a farm boarding- 
house. Now it is one of the finest and 
best equipped of the many summer 
hotels in the lake region, consisting 
of a number of buildings, including 
the Towers, the ‘‘Golf,’’ the Hall and 
Cottage. The original farmhouse 
was increased from time to time until 
it took its place in the hotel class in 
1898, but during that year it was 
burned. With his characteristic 
Yankee push, B. Frank Jewell, who 
had built the business up to that 
point, set about the work of rebuild- 
ing the plant, which work was soon 
accomplished. Seven years ago Mr. 
Jewell died and his son-in-law, Fred 
Joe Pease, succeeded to the manage- 
ment and has continued in that ca- 
pacity since. 

Mr. Pease is a native of Rumney, 
where he received his education in the 
common schools. For some years he 
was engaged in mereantile pursuits in 
his native town and at Ashland, and 
for a short time taught school. In 
1897 he was married to Miss Abby 
Jewell and since that time has been 
associated with the Mt. Livermore 
estate in various capacities. Since 
he became manager he has built up its 
summer boarding business and has 
constanstly increased the capacity of 
the plant. He is now planning sev- 
eral additions, including a cement 
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Native of Rumney 


block garage to accommodate twelve 
machines, which will be erected in 
time for next season’s business. The 
plant has one hundred and forty 
rooms, exclusive of private quarters, 
and will accommodate over two hun- 
dred guests comfortably. The pres- 
ent season has been the most success- 
ful in the history of the estate. 

In polities Mr. Pease is a staunch 
Democrat and has been prominent and 
influential in local party affairs. He 
has held a number of minor town of- 
fices, including that of moderator of 
the town meeting for several terms, 
and in 1907 represented the town in 
the legislature. Although a new mem- 
ber, he was prominently connected 
with several measures of importance, 
chief among them being the act pro- 
viding for the taxation of express 
companies. The bill covering this 
subject which finally passed was in- 
troduced by him and is the first act 
upon the subject in the history of the 
state which has not been assailed on 
the ground of uneconstitutionality. 
The law adds a substantial sum to the 
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The Mount Livermore Estate, Holderness 


revenues of the state from a source 
which had previously yielded but a 
meagre amount, the physical property 
of the express companies being the 
only property taxed. Under it the 
business pays a percentage of its net 
recipts into the state treasury for the 
support of the government machinery. 
During the session he was a member 
of the committee upon fisheries and 
game and served as its clerk. In the 
matters coming before this committee 
he took an active interest and brought 
to the work a fund of practical 
knowledge gained by close observa- 
tion of the trend of legislation for the 
preservation of the opportunities for 
hunting and fishing in the forest and . 
lakes of the state, upon which the 
business in which he is engaged to no 
small degree depends. 

Mr. Pease is a member of Mt. Liv- 
ermore Grange of Holderness, Mt. 
Prospect Lodge, Ancient, Free and 
Accepted Masons, No. 62, of Ashland, 
Passaconaway Lodge, No. 49, Knights 
of Pythias of Ashland, Enos Huckins 
Company, No. 19, Uniformed Rank, 
of Plymouth, Laconia Lodge of Elks, 
and of the Amoskeag Veterans of 
Manchester. In all these organiza- 
tions he has taken a prominent part. 
He has served as worthy master of 
his grange and as captain of Enos 
Huckins Company. 

He has always been popular with 
the patrons of the hotel and under 
his management the business promises 
to increase in the future as in the 
past. 


ALEXANDER Woop WEEKS 


Alexander Wood Weeks was born 
in Northfield, N. H., in 1855, of old 
colonial stock. He inherited from a 
long line of hospitable Connecticut 
ancestors many of the peculiar quali- 
ties which go to make a successful 
hotel man and this natural aptitude 
as well as the force of circumstances 
led him to make hotel management his 
profession early in life. 
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After being associated with Markin- tinguished men and women, thus 
field Addey in the early days of the establishing that picturesque region 
White Mountain Echo, he became the as the resort of cultivated and ap- 

preciative people. 

Later on Mr. Weeks was in the 
office of the Hamilton, Bermuda, for 
three years, and had Chiswick Inn at 
Litleton for summer business. Dur- 
ing the twenty-five years of his hotel 
life he has had experience in the 
middle South, at-Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey, at the Montauk Club, in New 
Brunswick and in Florida as well as 
in Boston and on the North Shore. 

The entrance of the motor car as 
a factor in the hotel proposition has 
opened a new field for competition 
and furnishes a new variety in an 
already complex business. In this 
line, Mr. Weeks’ experience in so 
many sections of the country and his 
special genius as route guide and 
pathfinder have proved very valuable 
in the development of the automobile 
branch of New England hotel man- 
agement. 








Alexander Wood Weeks - Y 
Native of Northfield For the past two years Mr. Weeks 


has had charge of the Weldon 
pioneer in the development of the in Greenfield, Mass. Originally an 
Asquam Lake region, having as his apartment house, under Mr. Weeks’ 
patrons Admiral Bunce, John G. management it has reached the first 
Whittier, Bishop Williams of Con-_ rank asa hotel for automobile, as well 
necticut, Bishop Nichols of California, as being open all the year for perman- 
Sara Orne Jewett, and other dis- ent and transient guests. 


Nore.—It is the purpose of the publisher to continue these sketches in a subsequent number of 
the GRANITE MONTHLY. 


Stephen: A Lyric of the Woods 
By Bela Chapin — 


Where Stephen dwells, a sylvan scene 
In beauty is displayed; 

"Tis where the waving woods of green 
Diffuse a pleasing shade, 

Where nature teems in sunshine bright, 

And the round moon illumes the night. 


His humble house and plot of ground 
Are on the mountain slope. 
There sweet retirement he has found, 
: Contentment, joy and hope. 
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No idle envy fills his soul, 
But love of labor holds control. 


The songs of birds, the woodland flowers, 
Instruct him day by day; 

And there amid the forest bowers 
He passes life away ; 

And with his dog of small degree, 

A sprightly cur, has company. 


He loves the music of the pine; 
He breathes the purest air; 
And all things of the grove combine 
To make him cheerful there; 
While discontent can nowhere find 
A lodgment in his honest mind. 


With busy ax, among the trees, 
He toils with earnest might ; 
Such active life with health agrees 
And brings sweet sleep at night. 
True hermit of the hills and streams, 
How pleasant are his midnight dreams! 


He for himself each meal prepares, 
His drink the cooling spring. 

He is not fraught with weighty cares 
That diseomposure bring. 

No worrying disturbs his mind, 

Of things to come or things behind. 


At times his pensive walk he leads 
Adown the winding road, 

To get what may supply his needs, 
Then climbs to his abode, 

With something new perhaps to wear, 

To add to his enjoyment there. 


If winds are rude with falling rains, 
A snug and dry retreat 
For him in readiness remains 
Within his cabin neat, 
Where he may read, reclined at ease, 
While eaves-drops waken reveries. 


Where Stephen dwells the woods are green, 
And fairest flowers grow; 
And down the mossy rocks between 
The mountain streamlets flow. 
O mountain streams, and woodland glades, 
What loveliness in sylvan shades! 














arly Settlers of Epsom 


By J. M. Moses 


With the close of the French War, 
in 1749, Epsom began a rapid growth 
in population and prosperity. This 
was not much checked by the out- 
break of hostilities again in 1754, for 
the war was then carried into the 
enemy’s country, and the Indian 
depredations did not reach this sec- 
tion. When the peace came in 1760, 
they were known to be at an end. 
Not only was Epsom safe, but all 
northern New England was safe and 
was thrown open to settlement; and 
henceforth Epsom was to lose by 
emigration to the new lands, as well 
as gain new settlers from the older 
towns. 


The gains, however, exceeded the 
losses, and the number of people 
steadily increased for seventy years 
more, reaching 1,408 in 1830. Up to 
then Epsom was the most important 
town, as well as the natural center, 
of the Suneook Valley. 

The twenty home lots began about 
ninety rods from Nottingham line, 
and ranged westerly on both sides of 
the road through the old Center, or 
East Village, nearly to the present 
village of Epsom Center. They were 
numbered from east to west on the 
north side, and from west to east on 
the south side; the road was called 
‘*Hast Street.’’ 

Home lot No. 20 was originally 
drawn by James Marden of Rye 
(1697-1777, son of James). April 12, 
1735, the proprietors voted this lot 
forfeited and transferred to Joseph 
Simpson, who had ‘‘settled a family 
in the town.’’ (Had he settled the 
McCoy family? He sold them their 
land.) I find nothing to indicate 
that Simpson ever lived there himself. 
July 1, 1743, he deeded Andrew Me- 
Clary home lot No. 20, ‘‘given me for 
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settling a family,’’ situated on the 
southwest side of the road and ‘‘on 
the norwest side of George Wallis’s 
fifty acre lot.’’ I do not know 
whether Marden contested the for- 
feiture or not. There must have 
been many transactions by the pro- 
prietors that were not entered in the 
record book. April 30, 1741, Samuel 
Marden was mentioned in a deed as 
owning on the west side of home lot 
No. 19. This lot was said, in a deed 
of February 27, 1747, to be bounded 
on the east by ‘‘ William Marden’s 
lot.’’ Mareh 7, 1747, Andrew Me- 
Clary deeded his son John home lots 
Nos. 19 and 20, except five acres off 
the east side of No. 20. Here is 
material for a reconciling genius. 

May 1, 1749, James Marden of Rye 
deeded his son, Nathan, a fifty-acre 
lot on the southwest side of East 
Street, without giving the number of 
the lot or the adjoining owners. 
Nathan was chosen constable in Ep- 
som in 1753, being then thirty-two 
years old. He served as selectman, 
was town clerk 1755-1770, and was 
the first deacon of the church. In 
1784 he owned the land east of the 
Mountain road. He probably called 
attention to the deficiencies in the 
early records, for in 1761 George 
Wallace and Ephraim Locke were 
chosen a committee to assist him in 
‘‘oetting the former town records that 
may be in any of the former pro- 
prietors’ hands.’’ A return of the 
original survey was subsequently en- 
tered in the book. 

He married, first, in 1743, Susanna 
Berry; second, in 1786, Mrs. Hannah 
Dolbeer, widow of Jonathan and 
mother of Nicholas, the ancestors of 
the Epsom Dolbeers. He. died be- 
tween May 27, 1808, and November 2, 
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1811. He had a son, James (1746- 
1791), of Chichester, who married, in 
1767, Sarah Worth; a daughter, 
Sarah, who married, in 1766, Ithiel 
Clifford; a son, Nathan, in Epsom 
with a large family in 1790; and a 
daughter, Judith, who married late, if 
at all. A Joseph Marden was in 
Epsom in 1790. 

The Mardens became numerous and 
gave their name to the school district 
west of Gossville. 

Ithiel and Sarah Clifford had 
children baptized in Epsom: Lucy, 
Sarah, James, Nathan M., and John. 

Among the pioneers in Epsom were 
several Libbys, a family noted for 
pioneering ; industrious, hardy adven- 
turers, tarrying usually only a few 
years in a place, then moving on for 
new worlds to conquer. A faithful 
account of their generations and 
migrations may be found in the 
family genealogy, compiled by Charles 
Thornton Libby. 

In 1742, John and Samuel Libby of 
Rye bought home lot No. 8, on’ the 
north side of East Street, and prob- 
ably No. 9, next on the west, with a 
share in a sawmill and 150 acres of 
out-lying land. Both were in town 
at an early date, perhaps before the 
French War, and remained till after 
1760; evidently men of prominence, 
as they held the most important town 
offices. Samuel went to Machias, Me., 
where he lived some fifteen years, and 


then to New Brunswick. John, after 


several changes, is said to have: set- 
tled, in. 1781, in Porter, Me., where 
he died in 1804, aged 84. Several of 
his sons lived there for a time, among 
them Jonathan, who married Hannah, 
daughter of John McCoy of Notting- 
ham. 

John Libby’s father was Isaac, of 
Rye, born about 1690. He was in 
Epsom in 1761, with his sons, Isaac, 
Jr., and Reuben. They took the lead 
in organizing the Epsom church, on 
the twenty-third of August that year. 
Of the first fourteen members, eight 
were Libbys. Isaac, Sr., was chair- 
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man of the committeé that built the 
meeting-house. He died probably 
about 1774. 

Isaac, Jr., lived a little to the east 
of the Center village, where he had a 
grist-mill on the Little Suncook; also 
a lathe, on which he turned out the 
old-fashioned wooden dishes that were 
in use. He lived to be eighty-five 
years old, and died in Epsom, August 
28, 1810. Of his thirteen children, 
Mary married Abner Evans, who was 
of Epsom 1762-1765, later of Barre, 
Vermont; Elizabeth married Aaron 
Burbank, from Rye, who bought land 
in the Mountain district in 1762, lived 
there several years, then went to 
Stratford, Vt.; Isaac, Jr., also went 
to Stratford, Vt.; Bennett Libby mar- 
ried Eleanor Haines, was in Epsom in 
1790, later, with his family, joined 
the Canterbury Shakers; Abigail mar- 
ried her cousin, Jethro Libby, and 
lived in town; Job married Rebecca 
Pearsons, lived 1785-1790 near the 
carding-mill, then went to Strafford, 
Vt.; Susanna married Theophilus 
Cass (son of John Cass, who came 
from Epping about 1765 and lived a 
little west of Epsom Center) ; Nathan 
had the homestead and lived there 
till 1814, having married Abigail, 
daughter of Symonds Fowler of 
Epsom (son of Philip, of Newmar- 
ket) ; Abraham married Mrs. Abigail 
(Pearsons) MecClary, and went to 
Stanstead, Quebec, as did his sister 
Margaret, who had married William 
Sherburne, and his brother Joshua, 
who married Sally, daughter of John 
Grant. 

Reuben Libby left Epsom about 
1765; he afterwards lived for many 
years in Gorham, Me. The only one 
of his sons that remained in this 
vicinity was Jethro (1759-1843), who 
was apprenticed to Aaron Burbank, 
and had of him the Libby farm in the 
Mountain district, which is still owned 
by a descendant, Mrs. Mary (Libby) 
Dowst. He married, as has been said, 
his cousin Abigail, and they had ten 
children. Among those that remained 
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in town were David (1779-1843), who 
married Martha Dolbeer, daughter of 
Nicholas, and Levi (1782-1821), who 
married Abigail Farrington. 

Abraham Libby (1688-1767), bro- 
ther of Isaac, Sr., was an extensive 
land-owner in Epsom, having bought 
there as early as 1749; he came to 
town about 1760, and died there about 
1767. He was not succeeded there by 
any of his sons, but a son-in-law, 
Jonathan Chapman, came to town 
about 1762, and was living there in 
1780. Another son-in-law, Penuel 
Chapman, was chosen clerk of a pro- 
prietors’ meeting held in Epsom in 
1743. In 1756 he was living in North 
Hampton, but owned home lot No. 16 
in Epsom, which he then sold to John 
McClary. This lot was ° originally 
granted to Paul Chapman, an older 
brother of Jonathan and Penuel, who 
had perhaps lived on it; he died in 
1754. Another brother of this family 
(all of whom were sons of Samuel 
Chapman of Hampton and Green- 
land), was Joseph, of Exeter, who in 
1761 bought of Abraham Libby fifty 
acres in Epsom. He came to Epsom 
and in 1767 sold land there to a 
Simeon Chapman of Newmarket. 
Simeon came to town and settled, 
marrying Mary Blake. They had 
children, born 1770-1788, Phebe, 
Joseph, James, Sarah, Lydia, Mary, 
Alice, Rebecca and David. A John 
Chapman had children, Samuel, Solo- 
mon and John baptized in Epsom in 
1765. Simeon, with a family of 
eleven, was the only Chapman there 
in the census of 1790. 

Of the home lots, No. 3 was drawn 
by Thomas Berry, and Nos. 8 and 9 
by Zachary and Ebenezer Berry of 
Rye. Thomas and Ebenezer and 
seven other Berry proprietors drew 
outlying lots. Probably representa- 
tives of this family were in town 
early, but I have not found mention 
of any of them before 1750, when 
Ephraim Berry was chosen tything- 
man and Joshua Berry highway sur- 
veyor. Ephraim was there in 1762 
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and 1776. April 24, 1773, Joshua 
Berry of Greenland deeded John 
Berry of Epsom the western half of 
home lot No. 6, on the north side of 
the road, which was bounded westerly 
on land of Rev. John Tucke. (Other 
deeds show that Mr. Tucke’s land ex- 
tended westerly to the cemetery and 
land of Ephraim Locke). Two days 
later John and wife, Deborah Berry, 
deeded this land to Amos Morrill of 
Epsom, blacksmith. In 1790 there 
was only one Berry family, that of a 
Thomas, though the name had become 
prominent in Pittsfield. 

A deed of 1764 stated that home lot 
No. 5 was originally of Jude Allen. 
According to the records, it was drawn 
by Noah Seavey. Allen may have 
owned or occupied it. A John Allen 
was in town in 1751. A Jude Allen 
was head of a family in 1790. 

John MecGaffey, of Brentwood in 
1754, of Buck Street (Pembroke), in 
1757, was of Epsom in 1759, and 
bought land of his father-in-law, 
Andrew McClary. In 1765 he bought 
forty-six acres more to the east of the 
McClarys, adjoining Nottingham line. 
He was son of a Neal ‘‘Magachy’’ 
(also spelled MecGaughe and Mce- 
Gaghe), who was of Pemaquid, Me., 
in 1733, and then bought land in 
Nottingham. Neal’s estate was ad- 
minstered in 1753. 

John and Jane (McClary) Me- 
Gaffey had children, born 1756-1773, 
Neal, Margaret, Samuel, John, Jane, 
Andrew, William Workman, Agnes, 
Mary and James. Neal and William 
W. married Sarah and Mary, daugh- 
ters of Philip Babb. Sarah married 
Ebenezer Wallace. John, Neal and 
an Andrew McGaffey signed the 
Association Test in Epsom in 1776. 
By 1790 the name had disappeared 
from town and appeared in New 
Hampshire only in Sandwich, where 
the census found families of Andrew, 
Samuel, John, Workman, Henry and 
Andrew ‘‘McGaffee.”’ 

Thomas Bickford was ‘‘of Epsom’’ 
in 1754, owning land where Benjamin 
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Bickford lately lived. He then ex- 
changed this for home lot No. 13, on 
the south side of the road, adjoining 
land of Samuel Blake. He lived 
there until 1764, when he sold the 
place to Aaron Clough of Nottingham. 
Samuel Blake, in the meantime, had 
married Thomas Bickford’s sister 
Sarah, and they, according to the 
town records, were living on home lot 
No. 13 or 14 in 1768. There is evi- 
dence that these were the same lots 
that were sold by Samuel Blake, Jr., 
to John Chesley in 1823, though then 
called Nos. 9 and 10. 

About 1760 Thomas_ Bickford 
owned the whole of lot No. 95, nearly 
200 acres, extending from near the 
present town house to the Suncook 
river. He sold fifty acres off the east 
end to his brother Samuel, in whose 
family it still remains. Thirty acres 
out of the northwest corner became a 
part of the Moses farm on the north. 
The rest was sold to Joseph Worth, 
who came to Epsom from Hawke 
(now Danville) about 1770. 

The lot on the south, No. 94, about 
200 acres, was bought in 1761 by 
Jeremiah Prescott of Epping, who 
sold the eastern half to John Cass. 
Both settled on this land about 1765. 
Prescott lived near the bridge over 
the Little Sunecook, which was ealled 
the Prescott bridge. 

In 1766 Thomas Bickford and wife 
Mary, and Samuel Bickford and wife 
Mercy, all of Epsom, signed out on 
the estate of their father, Thomas 
Bickford of Madbury. He was son 
of Thomas Bickford of Durham and 
grandson of John and Temperance 
Bickford of Dover. I have nothing 
later about this Thomas of Epsom. 
He may have been the Thomas Bick- 
ford of Pittsfield by the census of 
1790. 

In 1765 Samuel had a house in or 
near Epsom Center. He soon re- 
moved to the farm he had bought of 
his brother. He was living April 23, 
1773, but probably died soon after. 
He left seven children, of whom five 
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were Benjamin, 
John and Joseph. 
lived until 1824. 

Of the sons, Benjamin married be- 
fore 1779 Hannah, daughter of 
Francis Locke, and had sons, Samuel 
and Thomas, both of whom lived to 
past eighty years of age. 

Samuel married Abigail (Page?) 
and had children, born 1780-1798, 
Rebecea, Mehetabel, Margaret, Abi- 
gail, Benjamin, Joseph, Samuel, Jr., 
and Mercy. 

Thomas married Olive Haines. 
died in 1819, leaving sons 
Samuel, Nathan and Daniel. 

Among the drawers of home lots 
June 12, 1732, were Joseph and Wil- 
liam Locke. Very likely members of 
this family were among the earliest 
improvers of Epsom lands. I do not 
find the name among residents earlier 
than 1752, when Ephraim Locke was 
chosen a viewer of the selectmen. 

He was from Rye, son of Francis’, 
Edward’, John’. November 27, 1747, 
when only seventeen years old, he 
bought home lot No. 7, on the north 
side of East Street. His marriage did 
not oceur until May 14, 1752; the 
lady was Comfort Dowst, daughter of 
Ozem, son of Samuel of Neweastle. 
Probably he had spent much of the 
preceding four years in Epsom clear- 
ing land and preparing his home. 
He lived in town for the remainder 
of his life and was prominent in town 
and church affairs. At the time of 
his death, which oceurred in March 
or May, 1798, he had the home lot 
west of the cemetery, over a part of 
which the cemetery has since been 
extended. 

Among his children were Prudence, 
born in 1753, who married, March 
14, 1773, Isaac Knowles of Epsom; 
Francis, born about 1755, who suc- 
ceeded his father on the homestead ; 
perhaps an Ephraim that died before 
his father; Captain Samuel, born 


Thomas, 


Samuel, 
His widow, Mercy, 


He 
John, 


about 1761, lived in Epsom, died 
March 28, 1816; Asa, baptized Octo- 
ber 23, 1763, who went to Vermont; 














Comfort, baptized July 27, 1766; 
Hannah, baptized September 18, 1768, 
who married Aaron Lamprey; Eliza- 
beth, baptized June 23, 1771, who 
probably married Samuel Hutchens. 

Francis married Mary. He died in 
Epsom in 1835 and his wife, Mary, 
in October, 1818, ‘‘in her fifty-eighth 
year.’’ Their home in 1803 was 
where the cross road joins the main 
road west of the cemetery. In that 
year he made an agreement with John 
Chesley, Daniel Philbrick, Jr., John 
Drowne and Philip Stevens, to utilize 
the mill privilege on this cross road. 
A sawmill and gristmill were built, 
and in 1811 Bennett Lawrence of 
Epping bought a right there for a 
earding and fulling mill. 

Among the children of Francis and 
Mary were: Deacon Ephraim, born 
July, 1787, died April 14, 1855, who 
lived north of the mills, on the turn- 
pike; Francis, born about 1791, died 
December 31, 1869, who lived in old 
age near the town house; and Mar- 
garet, who married Jonathan Knowles, 
son of Josiah, and died in 1817. 

Another Francis, brother of the 
first Ephraim, moved into town late 
in life. He probably lived a little to 
the southeast of Epsom Center, as 
that seems to have been the location 
of his son and successor, Abraham, 
who had his real estate. His will, 
dated March 21, 1781, proved Febru- 
ary 21, 1787, mentioned no son but 


Abraham, but daughters, Sarah 
Seavey, Elizabeth Cass (wife of 


Simon), and Hannah Bickford (wife 
of Benjamin). Abraham died before 
January 7, 1806, leaving children: 
Sally Davis, Lydia Davis, Betsey 
Thurston, Reuben, Nancy, Moses and 
Abraham Locke. 
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Edward’, John’) was mentioned in the 
town records in 1769, but not after- 
wards. He was perhaps succeeded by 
his brother, Moses Locke, who settled 
there about 1770, east of the parson- 
age, and was there in 1790. His 
children, born 1757-1776, were Mehet- 
abel, Anna, Jonathan, Hannah, Mary, 
Elijah, Richard, Moses and James. 
His son, Jonathan Locke, lived in 
Epsom and had children born 1786 
and onward, Naomi, Florinda, John, 
David, Rebecea and Mary. 

William Locke (Elijah*, William’, 
John’), a blacksmith, came to town 
about 1780, being then twenty-two 
years old. In 1797 he had the land 
east of the lane leading to the home 
of the late Thomas Cilley. He had 
children born in 1780-1791, John, 
Abigail, Huldah, William, Elizabeth 
and Reuben, most of whom settled in 
Epsom, though their father removed 
to Alexandria. 

Simion Locke (David*t, Jonathan’, 
William?, John’) came to Epsom 
about the close of the Revolution. 
His brothers, David and Levi, after- 
wards lived on Locke’s Hill. Another 
brother, Reuben, married Phebe Chap- 
man of Epsom and went to Corinth, 
Vt. A brother, William, married, 
October 23, 1800, Esther Knowles of 
Epsom, and settled in Lyman. They 
were the parents of Albion Locke. 

Of these brothers, Simion had 
children, born 1784-1802, Anna, 
Samuel B., David, Simion, Jr., John, 
Josiah K., James, Sally and Reuben. 
Children of David, born 1790-1801, 
were Deacon David, Abigail and 
Naney. Children of Levi, born 1797- 
1816,, were Simon P., Benjamin L., 
Lucy M., Thomas D., Betsey, Almira 
and Rev. Joseph. 
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Memory 
By, A. W. Carson 


Like a magic lantern 

Memory throws upon the screen 
Of our conscious recollection 

Some half-forgotten scene. 


Sometimes it gives us pleasure, 
Sometimes it brings regret, 
And we wish with all our hearts 

That we could forget. 


Let each day be so lived 
That, when called to mind, 
More of pleasure than of pain 
In the picture we shall find. 


Wind in the Night . 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


The voice of the wind sounds hollow, 
A solemn noise in the night, 

And ghosts from the high hills follow 
The valley wraith in flight. 


The wind of the night comes bleakly 
And chills the ebb of the day 

With its dark, dank breath; then meekly 
‘The sun-hopes steal away. 


The Scarlet Thread 


By Mary Currier Rolofson 


A thread of joy ran through my day, 
Like a scarlet thread in a web of gray, 
All through the dreary day it went 
Till the evening shadows o’er me bent. 


In after years my mind went back, 

Following memory’s beaten track, 

And I found the day with the scarlet thread, 
But its companion days had fied; 

Vanished, nor aught of them a traee, 
Vanished, and naught to mark their place. 

But the day with the scarlet thread was bright, 
With its thread of joy from morn to night, 
For we cling to brightness and to song, 

And a bit of joy is remembered long. 








An Historic Church 


The old historic church in the town 
of Winchester, in which was formally 
adopted the Universalist creed or pro- 
fession of faith at a session of the 
general convention held September 
20, 1803, was totally destroyed by 
fire early on Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 12, the fire having broken out 
in the lower part of the building, oc- 
cupied as a town hall. 

This building was erected by the 


tion—secured for themselves, through 
an arrangement with the town, the 
ownership of the church proper, or 
upper part of the building, and have 
held the same to the present time. 
In 1903 the centennial of the adop- 
tion of the profession of faith was 
duly celebrated in the church, the 
Universalist State Convention being 
held here at that time, and a pilgrim- 
age was taken by many of those in at- 








View in Winchester—Old Universalist Church at Right 


town of Winchester in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, ~between 
1795 and 1800, several years being oc- 
eupied in its completion. It was de- 
signed both for church and general 
town purposes, the lower story being 
devoted to the latter. After the pas- 
sage of the ‘‘Toleration Act’’ in this 
state the Universalists, who were 
strong in Winchester, and indeed in 
the southwestern part of the state gen- 
erally at that time—some of the ablest 
preachers of the denomination, includ- 
ing Hosea Ballou, a native of Rich- 
mond, having been reared in that sec- 


tendance to the birthplace of Rev. 
Hosea Ballou in Richmond, but a few 
miles distant. 

The creed or profession of belief re- 
ferred to, generally known as the 
‘“ Winchester Confession,’’ and which 
has remained unchanged for more 
than a century, is supposed to have 
been largely shaped by Mr. Ballou, 
who was a leading spirit in the con- 
vention. It is exceedingly brief and 
is herewith presented as a matter of 
interest in this connection: 


ARTICLE 1. We believe that the Holy 
Scriptures of hte Old and New Testaments 
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contain a revelation of the character of 
God, and of the duty, interest and final 
destination of mankind. 

ARTICLE 2. We believe that there is one 
God, whose nature is Love, revealed in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit 
of Grace, who will finally restore the 


An Historic Church 


whole family of mankind to holiness and 
happiness.- 

ARTICLE 3. We believe that holiness 
and true happiness are inseparably con- 
nected, and that believers ought to be 
eareful to maintain order and practice 
good works; for these things are good and 
profitable unto men. 


At Close of Day 


By Alice D. O. Greenwood 


At close of day when restful shadows fall, 

And nature’s chords are all in minor tone, 
When faint and far you hear the wood-bird’s call, 

And toil and eare into the past have flown, 
Then bitterness and strife should flee away, 

And peace and quiet reign at close of day. 


At close of day, when all the hills are gold, 
And molten glory wraps the slumb’rous sea, 
When in the west, the great cloud wreaths up-rolled, 
Ajar the mystic portal seems to be, 
Then memory’s fingers o’er the heart-strings stray, 
And wake responsive chords at close of day. 


At close of day, ah! at the close of day, 

Kind Nature seems to hold you to her breast, 
And crooning softly o’er and o’er to say, © 

‘‘Peace, weary heart, this is the time for rest; 
Forget life’s cares, and on my bosom lay 

All of your grievanees at close of day.’’ 


Light 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


What makes the world go on and on and on 

In great achievements, grand, sublime and high? 
What prompts brave men to do and dare and die? 
What makes them hate and loathe the base and wrong? 
Whose voice hear we from out death’s countless throng 
That bids us fight through good and ill report, 

Yes, bids us not lose heart, but hold the fort, 

Yet, bids us not lose heart, but hold the fort, 

For help is coming, reinforcements strong? 


Who whispers soft and low: ‘‘Be not forlorn, 

Though hard and rough the road, though dark the night, 
The journey nears its end and soon the morn 

Will come again and all will then be light ?”’ 


’Tis God who lifts the weary and the wan, 
Who makes the world go on and on and on. 








New Hampshire Necrology 


WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER 


William H. Alexander, born in Tun- 
bridge, Vt., November 2, 1836, died at the 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital in Concord, 
August 13, 1909. 

Mr. Alexander was well known in New 
Hampshire as a railroad man for many 
years. He commenced work as a clerk in 
the freight office: at Manchester at twenty 
years of age, and was subsequently for a 
time a clerk for Joseph A. Gilmore, sup- 
erintendent of the Concord Railroad, at 
Concord. In 1861 he became station agent 
at Porsmouth, continuing four years, and 
then became a conductor, running on dif- 
ferent routes, but the greater portion of 
the time on the main line of the Concord 
road until 1882, when he was made pur- 
chasing agent of the road, serving in that 
eapacity till 1895, when he retired from 
railway service and became president of 
the Beecher’s Falls, Vt., Furniture Com- 
pany, to which enterprise he subsequently 
gave his attention until failing health put 
an end to his activity in that direction. 

Mr. Alexander married Leodore E. East- 
man of East Concord, who survives, with 
a son, Harry L., a teller in the Mechan- 
ick’s National Bank, and a daughter, 
May E. 


GEORGE K. MELLEN 


George Kingsbury Mellen, born in Al- 
stead August 10, 1821, died in Concord 
August 31, 1909. 

Mr. Mellen was educated in the public 
schools of his native town, removing in 
early youth to Claremont, where he 
learned the hatter’s trade, which he fol- 
lowed a few years in Boston, then remov- 
ing to Lowell, where, in 1850, he married 
Miss Maria Sanger. Here he remained 
unitil 1855, when he came to Concord 
and engaged in business, continuing 
with different partners for thirty-eight 
years, since which he had been retired, 
but was a familiar figure on the street 
nearly up to the time of his death. He 
held a high place in the esteem of the 
community as a genial, courteous, public- 
spirited citizen. 

He had five children, of whom two sur- 
vive, Charles S. Mellen, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, and Cora C., wife of Herbert G. 
Abbott of Concord, and a well known voc- 
alist. 


REY. LUCIAN W. PRESCOTT 


Rey. Lucian William Prescott, a well 
known Methodist clergyman of Warren, 
died in that town August 27, 1909. 

He was a native of the town of Bridge- 
water, born September 23, 1831. He stud- 
ied for the ministry and joined the New 
Hampshire Methodist Conference, being 
located as a preacher between 1855 and 
1879, at Stratford, South Tamworth, Hud- 
son, Hinsdale, North Haverhill, North 
Charlestown, Sunapee, Hillsborough 
Bridge, Rumney, Warren and East Haver- 
hill. He had been many years retired 
from the conference, with a residence at 
Warren, but supplied many pulpits at dif- 
ferent times. He married Julia French 
at Stratford August 12, 1857. 


JAMES E. RANDLETT 


James E. Randlett, a prominent archi- 
tect of Concord, was accidentally drowned 
by falling from his steam launch in Lake 
Winnipesaukee August 26, 1909. 

Mr. Randlett was born in Quincy, Mass., 
September 5, 1846, but removed with his 
parents to Gilmanton, in this state, in 
childhood. During the rebellion, then a 
schoolboy, he enlisted as a drummer boy 
in the Twelfth New Hampshire Regiment 
and served three years, participating in 
the battles of Fredericksburg and Chan- 
cellorsville. At the close of the war he 
learned the carpenter’s trade and engaged 
in business in Concord, where he has since 
resided. He was the first mail carrier ap- 
pointed in Concord when the free delivery 
system came into practice. 

He was the keeper of the state house 
for a period of four years, resigning in 
1890 to accept a partnership with the late 
Edward Dow, architect. He had since 
continued as an architect and at the time 
of his death was the senior member of 
the well known firm of Randlett & Grif- 
fin. Mr. Randlett had been prominent in 
fraternal and political circles and was an 
active member of the first Baptist 
Church. He had been a prominent mem- 
ber of E. E. Sturtevant Post, G. A. R. 

He is survived by a wife, a daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth H. Randlett of Concord, 
and one son, Clarence B. Randlett, now 
residing in the West, who was formerly 
deputy secretary of state. 








editor and Publisher’s Notes 


At a meeting of the governor and coun- 
cil on Friday, September 17, the route to 
be taken by the third or western boule- 
vard or state highway was finally de- 
termined, that of the eastern and central 
highways having been previously fixed. 
Unquestionably, and indeed inevitably, no 
little dissatisfaction exists over the selec- 
tion made. Nothing else could be expected 
where several routes were earnestly con- 
tended for. Whether the best choice has 
been made all along the line in each in- 
stance or not may never be known in fact, 
but it is fair to assume that the governor 
and council have, in each case, done what 
they sincerely believed was for the best, 
on the whole, when the material interests 
of the state of New Hampshire are con- 
sidered; and those interests certainly 
should be the primary consideration in 
determining the matter, since the people 
of the, state have eventually to meet the 
expense of the enterprise, the real value 
of which remains to be determined by re- 
sults in the years to.come. Now that the 
routes are all determined, it is to be hoped 
that the highways will be completed .as 
soon as possible in order that such ad- 
vantage as may be coming from their 
completion and use may be enjoyed at the 
earliest possible time. To this end the 
towns along the lines should act promptly 
in codperation with the state. 

The contest against the American Ex- 
press Company for a reduction of rates to 
a reasonable basis, entered into a year and 
a half ago by the State Board of Trade, 
in codperation with the local boards, has 
assumed a new phase, inasmuch as it 
seems that the attorney general has en- 
tered an. appearance against the express 
company in the Superior Court, to which 
an appeal had been taken by the com- 
pany from the order of the railroad com- 
missioners directing a reduction. This 
fact was not brought out till after the re- 
cent meeting of the state board at Pet- 
erborough, at which a _ resolution was 
adopted, or a vote passed, instructing the 
committee having the matter in charge to 
ask the governor to require the attorney 
general’s appearance in the case in behalf 
of the people, in whose interest the state 
and local boards have been acting. The 
governor, who was present at the meeting 


in question, privately expressed some 
doubt as to whether the attorney general 
could be legally required to undertake the 
work indicated, inasmuch as no statute 
could be pointed out that authorizes or di- 
rects such service. Inasmuch, however, 
as the order of the commissioners is, prac- 
tically, itself a law until overturned by 
higher authority the logical assumption is 
that it is the duty of the chief law of- 
ficer of the government to see to it, so far 
as lies in his power, that the same is sus- 
tained and enforced. That he, himself, 
manifestly so regards it is shown by the 
fact of his appearance in the case, which 
was entered last spring, or in the early 
summer, immediately after the ruling of 
the railroad commissioners and the appeal 
to the court, as is understood, at the sug- 
gestion of the commissioners themselves, 
though not known to the public until the 
action cited had been taken by the State 
Board of Trade, nor even known to the 
governor himself. What the outcome of 
the contest will be can only be surmised, 
but it is entirely probable that all possible 
means of delay will be resorted to by the 
giant monopoly, which has so long per- 
sisted in imposing its unjust exactions 
upon the people. 

There is one interest in the state, long 
regarded as of much importance, that is 
manifestly not prospering under present 
conditions as greatly as in the past, and 
that is the summer boarding interest. The 
advent of the automobile has resulted in 
largely diminishing the number of people 
of wealth who come into the state in the 
summer and establish themselves for the 
season in hotels and boarding houses. Un- 
der present conditions many of these 
people now pass the summer in traveling 
from point to point all over the country, 
and the result is that many of our citizens 
who are engaged in the summer boarding 
business are receiving far less patronage 
than in former years. It is true that 
some of the favorably located hotels are 
getting more custom than ever before, and 
this from transient guests who readily pay 
high prices, but it is undoubtedly true that 
less money is left in the state, on the 
whole, during the summer, under present 
conditions, than was formerly the case. 
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